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jointly with each other to assure just and equitable treat-
ment and encouragement for international businessmen
and their enterprises, and to promote the flow of capital,
technology, and trained personnel between states of the
Americas by removing trade barriers and relaxing travel
regulations.22 This pledge was considerably weakened,
however, by a failure to make specific commitments for
lowering of international trade barriers. The United States
had come to Chapultepec championing the effort to spell
out such measures in terms of definitive commitments, but
a protectionist bloc led by Carlos Lleras Restrepo, of
Colombia, fought successfully to modify these under-
takings to the point where they amounted merely to the
foregoing pledge of pious intentions.23 The consideration
of economic questions at Chapultepec did, however, form
a sort of preview of the agenda to be taken up by the
Inter-American Technical Economic Conference, which
was at that time scheduled to meet later in the same year.
In August and September of 1947 another special Inter-
American Conference opened at Quitandinha Palace, the
beautiful former summer residence of the Emperors of
Brazil, located at Petropolis in the mountains, a short dis-
tance from Rio de Janeiro. This Conference had been
convoked for the stated purpose of "maintenance of con-
tinental peace and security." The meeting was called in
accordance with Part II of the Act of Chapultepec, which
recommended the conclusion of a treaty after the war
which would give permanent form to the Act's arrange-
ment for American collective security during the re*
mainder of the Second World War. Panama played a very
important role at this conference. She was one of eight
states submitting drafts of a tentative treaty for making
permanent the arrangements of Chapultepec. The dis-
tinguished Hicardo J. AJfaro headed his country's dele-